he had thoughts of leaving to it his house at Lichficld ; but his friends who were about him very properly dissuaded him from it, and he bequeathed it to some poor relations1. He took a pleasure in boasting of the many eminent men who had been educated at Pembroke. In this list arc found the names of Mr. Hawkins the Poetry Professor2, Mr. Shcnstone, Sir William Blackstone, and others3; not forgetting the celebrated popular preeichcr, Mr. George Whitefield, of whom, though Dr. Johnson did not think very highly4, it must be acknowledged that his eloquence was powerful, his views pious and charitable, his assiduity almost incredible; and, that since his death, the integrity of his character has been fully vindicated. Being himself a poet, Johnson was peculiarly happy in mentioning how many of the sons of Pembroke were poets ; adding, with a smile of sportive triumph,'Sir, we are a nest of singing birds5.'
the list should be added, Francis Beaumont, the dramatic writer ; Sir Thomas Browne, whose life Johnson wrote; Sir James Dyer, Chief Justice of the King's Bench, Lord Chancellor Havcourt, John I'ym, Francis Rtnisi, the Speaker of Cromwell's parliament, and Hishop Bonner. WKHSHT. Some of these men belonged to tin: ancient foundation of liroadgates Hall, which in 1624 was converted into Pembroke College. It is strange that Hoswel should have passed over Sir Thomas Browne's name. Johnson in his life of Browne says that he was 'the first man of eminence uraduated from the new college, to which this zeal or gratitude of those that love it most can wish little better than that it may long proceed as it began.' Johnson's Works, vi. 476. To this list Nash adds the name of the, Rcvd. Richard Graves, author of The Spiritual Quixote, who took his degree of H.A. on the same day aa Whitelield, whom he ridiculed in that romance.
4  Sec jios/, Oct. 6, 1709, find Bos-wcll's Hebrides, Aug. 15, 1773.
5  In   his   Life  of Shcnstone   he writes ;—'From school Shcnsti me was sent to Pembroke College in Oxford,
lie
1 ' I would leave the interest of the fortune I bequeathed to a college to my relations or my friends for their lives. It is the same thing to a college, which is a permanent society, whether it gets the money now or twenty years hence; and I would wish to make my relations or friends feel the benefit of it;; /««/, April 17, 1778. Hawkins (Life, p. 582,) says that 'he meditated a devise of his house to the corporation of that city for a charitable use, but, it being freehold he said, " I cannot live a twelvemonth, and the last statute of Mortmain stands in my way."' The sanfe statute, no doubt, would have hindered the bequest to the College.
" Garrick refused to act one of Hawkins's plays. The poet towards the end of a long letter which he signed,—' Your much dissatisfied humble servant,' said;—'After all, Sir, I do not desire to conic to an open rupture with you. 1 wish not to exasperate, but to convince ; and I tender you once more my friendship and my play.' Garrick Carres, ii. 8. ScCj^M/1, April 9, 1778.
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